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Editor’s Note 


———— 


The Journey 
Starts Here 


Finding purpose in a frantic world. 


It was a wild looking night to go to sea, but 
time 1s too precious to lose even a bad portion of It. 


—Charles Darwin 
July 24, 1833 


N READING DARWIN’S journals, I always imagine him seasick 
and pocked with scurvy, yet wholly undeterred. Here is a man whose 

life’s purpose was clear to him very early, long before he realized how . an . 
meaningful his work was to become in the scope of history. — Gain comprehensive 


a nA i oochlfiocascae “ . ski IIs in scientific 
hee ~ inguiry and research 
intentions. Sometimes these align only under methodology that will 

give you an edge in your 
life and your career. 


duress or with acute change: a new relationship, 
job, or child. But also. ..loss, illness, and death. 

The goal: To clarify our sense of purpose before 
life circumstances make it thunderously clear. 

And that clarity starts with tapping into our own 
values. We hope the range of insight in these pages will help light your a: ah’ 
way forward. nova.edu/dra oa 

We're not all Darwin. But, for each of us, our own journey feels every By iad a, 
bit as meaningful as the HMS Beagle’s voyage turned out to be. Ng . 


Kaye College of Psychology NSU 
NOVA SOUTHEASTERN UN RSITY Florida -* 
Twitter: @KajaPerina . a mae 


gender, gender identity, military se 
nalor ethnic origin. + Nova Southe 
Southern Associ 
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Get Comfortable 
Giving Honest Feedback 


HOULD yor 
spinach in his teeth? Orc 


NUspronouncing a client’ 


OVerTCOME It. 


In five experiments, study partic- 
ipants imagined or recalled giving 
constructive feedback to others, 
both loved ones and strangers, 
or participated in real-time in- 


teractions in which they gave 
or received feedback. Those 
who gave feedback estimat- 
ed how much the other per- 
son wanted to hear a well- 
intentioned criticism; receiv- 
ers reported their actual de- 


sire for constructive critiques. 
Feedback-givers consis- 

tently underestimated how much 

others wanted to hear helpful criti- 

cism. The miscalculation was partic- 

ularly pronounced when the feedback 

was deemed consequential, as well as when 

those offering the information predicted that doing 

so would be socially uncomfortable, either for themselves or 


for the receiver. 


The underestimation is likely due to a human tendency, 
well-established in past research, to ascribe different motives 


\LERT an acquaintance to the 
liscrectly tell a coworker she’s been 
/name? Many people hesitate to 
olfer such constructive criticism, even when the benefits to 
the other person seem oh lous. Recent research finds that a 
ComMOon cognitive error may help explain why— 
and thata simple intervention could help 


People want -onstructive criticism. 


Here’s how to deliver tt. 


an 


d desires to others than we do to ourselves, says Harvard 
doctoral student Nicole Abi-Esber, who authored the study 
with Jennifer Abel, Juliana Schroeder, and Francesca Gino. 
We tend to want feedback for ourselves, she explains, bur “be- 
cause we re not putting ourselves in the other person’s shoes. 
we underestimate how much they want it, too.” 
Forgoing offering constructive criticism 


could have consequences. In one study, 


some of the subjects were asked to 
engage in a public-speaking con- 
test, potentially earning money 
if they won, while the other 
participants gave feedback 


to the first group as they 
prepared. Feedback-givers 
again underestimated the 
speakers’ desire for con- 
structive criticism, often 
opting to give them com- 
pliments instead. Yet it was 


the speakers who heard more 
critical feedback who showed 
the most improvement. 
Is it possible to overcome this 
bias and get better at giving feedback 
when it’s most needed? The results of one 
experiment indicate that a quick perspective- 
taking exercise could move the needle. “Take a sec- 
ond and imagine you are the other person,” Abi-Esber suggests. 


If you’d want feedback if the roles were reversed, it’s likely the 


other person feels the same—and might even be grateful that 
you took the time to speak up. 


—Devon Frye 
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Gaining 
Perspective 

On Aging 

Thinking about how you'll grow as yOu 
age could help you live longer. 


eee How You think 


‘ about aging can 
play a key role 

in how long you 
actually live—and 
new research 
finds thata 
particular set of 
beliefs may be es- 


pecially beneficial for boosting longevity. 
Writing in the Journal of Personal- 
ity and Social Psychology, researchers 
followed 2,400 adults, ages 40 to 85, for 
up to 23 years. They tracked mortality 
and asked participants to self-report their 
subjective age—that is, how old they felt— 
and their self-perceptions of aging (SPA). 
SPA were classified as either gain-related 
(for example, “Aging means that | can learn 
new things”) or loss-related (“Getting older 
means |am less healthy”). 
Participants who most strongly 
endorsed gain-related beliefs—thatis, 
who most believed that aging offered 
opportunities for growth—were the least 


likely to die over the course of the study. 
Loss-related beliefs had no apparent 
effect on mortality, nor did 
participants’ su bjective 
age. A gain-related menta I- 
ity appeared to benefit the 
middle-aged as much as it 
did older individuals. 
Getting older comes 
with inevitable loss, and 
ignoring this reality is neither possible nor 
advisable. But when aging starts to take a 
toll, focusing on what you have left to gain— 
things like experience, wisdom, and social 
connectedness—could help you enjoy even 


more of your later years. 
—Susan Krauss Whitbourne, Ph.D. 


INDIVIDUALS 
WITH 
GAIN-RELATED 


BELIEFS LIVED, 
ON AVERAGE, 
13 YEARS 
LONGER, 
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“STAYING OUT OF TT 


Adopting a neutral position to placate both sides may backfire. 


ODERN POLITICAL dis- 
course is nothing short of 
contentious, especially in 


the U.S., and people of any partisan 
persuasion risk being socially pe- 
nalized for expressing the “wrong” 
view at the wrong time. Some try 
to sidestep this danger by staying 
neutral when hot-button topics are 
raised. Recent research, however, 
warns that their strategy may 
come with its own risks. 

In 11 studies, individuals who 
declined to take sides when asked 
their opinion on morally-charged 
political issues like gun control or 
abortion were seen by participants 
as deceptive and untrustworthy. 
This appeared to be because 
participants assumed the neutral 
person was secretly in opposition 
to the beliefs of whomever they 
were speaking to, whatever those 
were, yet trying to hide this fact 
behind a veneer of impartiality. 

Liberals and conservatives 
both already consider their op- 
ponents untrustworthy—but those 


who adopt aseemingly deceptive 
neutral stance may incur an even 
worse penalty. Individuals who op- 
posed participants’ views outright 
were deemed more trustworthy, 
and more worthy of cooperating 
with, than those who remained 
neutral. “It’s bad to be on the other 
side,” explains study author Ike 
Silver, a professor of marketing at 
Northwestern University. “But it's 
even worse to be on the other side 
and try to be sneaky about it.” 
How can the truly neutral avoid 
being punished for an in-the-middle 
or undecided stance? In the study, 
neutral parties who were able to 
justify their beliefs—explaining that 
they saw merit on both sides, for 
instance, or didn’t know enough to 
form an opinion—suffered less se- 
vere consequences than those who 
seemed to be staying out of it just 
to save face. “If you're truly in the 
middle, it’s good to communicate 
why,” Silver suggests. “The more 
you're willing to say, the less you'll 
be penalized for it.” —DF 
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HARA ESTROFF MARANO 
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when she does 
nearby. | fear that, if] move out, she'll have 


with overwhelming guilt. | have chronic fatigue. Ple 


ne 


Your dilemma goes to the heart of 
two age-old questions: What do parents 
owe their children, and what do chil- 
dren owe their elderly parents? Both 
warrant scrutiny because your history 
suggests serious derelictions on each 
cide are feeding your predicament. 

Children do owe something to 
aging parents. But why is the burden 
not shared among your siblings? It’s 
had enough that your mother created 
the circumstances, but why do your 
siblings endorse and perpetuate the 
situation? There are many ways they 
can share in her care from a distance. 

Whether you assumed your sense 
of responsibility or it was assigned to 
you (dysfunctional families have ways 
of doing that), you alone have become 
a prisoner of your mother’s emotional 
neediness. The outsize sense of guilt 
you feel for even contemplating an in- 
dependent life may lead you to imagine 
overly dire consequences for your mom 
if you do something for yourself—no 
matter how overdue. You owe your 
parent care, but not your life. 

Having sacrificed your own needs 
to another's demands suggests that 
you could benefit from learning how 
to speak up for yourself. The skill will 
serve you well as you move forward. 

Much as prown children owe 

parents something, parents owe their 


children, too prepari 
, too preparing them to 


| Insights 


What Children 
Owe Parents 


I've lived with my elderly, widowed mother, 89, allof my 48 
vears. She depends on me for Cooking, cleaning, shop 
ping, and personal care. | now have an opportunity to 
have my own place, but my mother insists she needs me 
to take care of her. She is mobile and financially secure 
but lacks the confidence to run errands and gets anxious 
n't get her way. My three siblings are married with families and do notlive 
a nervous breakdown and die, and |'ll be left 


ase help me decide what to do. 


You owe your 
parent care, 
but not your life. 


ee 


lead their own life, develop their own 
talents and skills, and pursue their own 
path to happiness. Your mother has 
placed her own emotional needs well 
above yours, exploiting your inability 
to assert yourself—rather than seeking 
ways to remedy tt. 

However much your mother may 
be overplaying her emotional fragil- 
ity to keep you doing her bidding, you 
have encouraged her dependence by not 
speaking up about the burden on you. 
[ris never too late for enlightenment. 
The necessary course Is to establish new 
arrangements for parental care shared 
by four siblings. That will take numer- 
ous conversations and will test your 
assertiveness skills, but so will the life 
you plan to lead, the one to which you 


are as entitled as your sibs. 


Then another note arrived: “ My 
mother bad a fallon Friday and may 
not recover. Perhaps now Lean geld 
job and live a normal life.” 


| 
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ouching 
The Stars 


Astrophysicist and 
artist Nia Imara draws on 


art.and science to bring the 
night sky down to Earth. 


By Devon Frye 


N AN EARLY self- 
a sketched herself 
holding the stars in her hands. Now an 
and a protessor of astronomy and 
astrophysics at UC Santa Cruz, Imara, 
the first Black woman to earna Ph.D. 
astrophysics from UC Berkeley, !s 
at—creating three-dimen- 


portrait, Nia Imar 


artist 


in 
doing just th 
sional models, small enough to fit in 
her palm, of stellar nurseries, the inter- 
stellar clouds in which stars are born. 
It’s just one of the ways she’s working 
to bring the wonders of the universe 
to Earth. She also helped spot the first 
potential planet identified outside the 
Milky Way and founded a nonprofit, 
Onaketa, that provides free STEM 
education to kids of color. She spoke 
with PT about what we can learn about 


ourselves by looking to the stars. 
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Imara’s 3D-printed 
models bring stellar 
nurseries to life. 


How do art and astronomy con- 

nect for you? I paint what I love, and 

one of the things I love is color. My 
paintings tend to be filled with bright 
colors, saturated colors, colors that 
accentuate the person I’m painting and 
complement them in unexpected ways. 
Astronomers are also experts at decod- 
ing color. Along with light, color tells 
us the vast majority of what we know 
about the universe. We know that 
blue stars are hotter than red stars, for 
example; we also know that blue stars 
are much more massive and tend to 
have very short life spans compared to 
red stars, which can shine for billions 
of years. The sky is incredibly colorful, 
far beyond what we can see with our 
human light detectors. 

There’s so much of the night sky that 

_ humans can’t see. How does your work try 

to bridge that distance? I’ve been focus- 

ing porn le ee 


presence of magnetic fields, things like 
that. But these images are flat; they 
don’t give us any information about 
the depth or the structure. 

Is that where art comes in? I think 
so. It offers the power to take some- 
thing abstract or distant and make it 
concrete. My collaborators and I have 
taken everything we’ve learned about 
stellar nurseries from observation 
and put the ingredients in a computer 
simulation that allows us to build 
nurseries and 3D-print them. They’re 
little sculptures, in a way—they’re in- 
teractive, they’re tangible, and they’re 
revealing new components of the 
nurseries’ structure and allowing us 
to understand them in more nuanced 
ways. 

What challenges does ‘cule’ the 
Intangible tangible present? ae 


we're simplitying down tow hatwe 
think 1s the essence of that thing. We 
as scientists just need to be transpar- 
ent about the things we've left out, the 
motions that we make, the things thar 
we're unsure of. And as we gain more 
information and build on our knowl- 
edge, we'll be able to make the models 
even better. That’s an inherent part of 
the scientific process. 

Even though astronomy is still 
largely theoretical and remote, you've 
said it’s one of the most powerful tools 
for engaging the public in science. Why? 
Astronomy provokes a childlike curi- 
osity in ways that other sciences often 
don’t. When people look up at the sky 
or imagine outer space, it takes them 
outside of themselves; it allows them 
to wonder, to imagine. That’s a big 
part of being human and always has 
been. I sometimes say that astronomy 
is the oldest science—for as long as 
humans have been looking at the 
sky, they’ve been practicing it in one 
form or another. In the teachings or 
mythologies of various cultures, there's 
often a story about how people come 
from the stars or are connected to the 
stars. With modern astronomy, we 
know that to be true: We do literally 
come from the stars. 

How are you working toward your 
goal of wider access to science? My 
own experience has helped solidity 
my understanding that our current 
educational system has failed and 
continues to fail far too many children. 
If so many Black, brown, and poor 
children are getting an 1 inferior edice 
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Feeding 
immunity 


Outwitting seasonal 
pathogens requires several 


specific nutrients. 
By Hara Estroff Marano 


T’S WINTER, AT least 
in the northern hemi- 
sphere. That means 
cold and flu season 

is in full swing, and 
COVID-19 is still 
making a stand. Your 
immune system is your 
major line of defense, protecting you 
gens novel and familiar. 


against patho 
Stunningly complex, the immune 


system has many moving parts, with 
many types of cells, communicating 
molecules, and fast-mobilizing play- 
ers to protect you (and me) against a 
huge array of threatening agents. The 
immune system is typically seen as 
having two basic parts. An “innate,” Or 
“natural,” compartment of nonspecific 
warriors swings into action to tackle 
all kinds of invaders by engulfing them 
and by setting up hostile conditions, 
such as inflammation in tissue under 
siege, and other general measures. 

The so called “acquired,” or 
“adaptive” compartment of the im- 
mune system consists of special ops 
forces, various types of cells that target 
specific types of invaders, once they’ve 
been informed by frontline cells on the 
character of the interlopers. There are 
the B cells, which produce bespoke anti- 


bodies to neutralize the pathogen. And 
there are T cells that engage in mano a 
mano combat with specific antigens on 


invading cells. 
All the immune cells in the body 


originate in the bone marrow. Once 
they encounter a specific pathogen, 
they develop a memory for it, enabling 
the body to swiftly recognize and mobi- 
lize against it, should that same bug 
reappear in the future. One of the first 
tasks of the immune system is to rec- 


ognize microbes and identify whether 


they are harmful or not. 


Maintaining a robust—but not hy- 


peractive—immune response depends 
on many factors, some of which you 
have no control over: your genetic 
inheritance, your stage of life, even 
the time of day. But you have quite a 
say in some other factors—your stress 
level, physical fitness, and body fat, to 
name a few. Perhaps the fastest-acting 
factor to which you contribute is your 
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nutritional status. What you choose 
to eat influences the function of the 
immune system—just as it does every 
other system of the body. 
Nutrition is involved in immunity 
at many levels. Among the many ways 
diet influences immune response: 
¢ Supplying fuel for the system 
to function. 

¢ Furnishing building blocks for RNA, 
DNA, and such proteins as antibod- 
ies, cytokines, and cell receptors. 


Providing substrates for various other 


immune-active compounds. 

* Regulating immune cell metabolism. 

¢ Supplying nutrients—such as zinc 
and vitamin D—that have specific 
antibacterial or antiviral functions. 

* Protecting against the oxidative and 
inflammatory stress of infection- 
fighting. 

Several micronutrients have a 
particularly important role in immu- 
nity—vitamin D, vitamin C, zinc, and 
selenium are among them. Deficiencies 
of the nutrients are known to impair 
immunity. 

Best known for its role in bone 
health, vitamin D plays a still-unfolding 
role in cell physiology and immune 
operation, most notably in the form 
known as D3. It stimulates production 
of substances that are part of the front- 
line innate immune response against 
bacteria and viruses and may keep 
pathogens from gaining a foothold. 

Many studies have shown that vi- 
tamin 1) deficiency is associated with an 
increased risk of COVID-19 and other 
respiratory infections, Some small-scale 
experimental trials demonstrate that 
correcting D deficiency reduces the risk 
of hospitalization, ICU admission, and 
death from COVID-19 infection. While 
the vitamin bolsters innate immunity, 
it also keeps the inflammatory response 
under control, preventing the so-called 
“cytokine storm” linked to organ dam- 
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Immune Players 


m Cytokines. As intercellular mes- 
sengers, some are key in stimulating 
inflammation, some in tamping it; they 
signal the brain to initiate sickness 
behavior, such as increased sleep. 

= Mast cells. In mucous mem- 
branes, they kick off the immune 
response when activated by antigens, 
releasing many cytokines. 

mw Macrophages. Innate agents 
circulating in blood, they surround and 
consume bacterial invaders. 

mB cells. Warriors of adaptive immu- 
nity, they produce antibodies specific 
to the invading bug, neutralize it, and 
mark it for destruction. 

mT cells. Also adaptive agents, they 
directly kill and remove pathogens 
from the body and also trigger B cells. 
uw Natural killer cells. Part of the in- 
nate response, they destroy invading 
viruses and tumor cells without any 
prior priming or exposure. 


age and death. 

Vitamin D deficiency and its sub- 
acute version, vitamin D insufficiency, 
are widespread, especially in winter, 
when exposure to D-inducing sunlight 
diminishes just as the flu virus makes its 
seasonal rounds. In fact, some theorize 
that it’s the decrease in vitamin D levels 
that is the seasonal stimulus for the flu 
virus to spread. 

It’s still largely an open question 
whether supplemental amounts of the 
vitamin—or how much or when—can 
protect against influenza infection. 

Second only to iron as the most 
abundant trace mineral in the hu- 
man body, zinc is essential for many 
enzymes in the always-on chemical 
tory known as the human bo a 
plays a role in the creation of D} 
and it supports the activity ofm m 
types of cells in both thei inna re a 


adaptive immune response, parti 
larly natural killer cells (innate) and an- 
tibodies (adaptive). It also has spec! fic 
antiviral actions, including inhibiting 
the replication of coronaviruses. 
while it’s doing all this, it’s preven ring Ca 
body cells from free-radical damage. als 
Evidence indicates that zinc will - 

not protect against getting an upper 
respiratory infection. But zinc supple- 
mentation has been shown to shorten 

its duration. ; 
Selenium is another trace mineral 
necessary for the immune response. 
Like zinc, it supports na ural lsc: a 


It’s also a major antioxida 
ing cells against oxidative st 
marshaling defensive forces 


immune protectant, it’s nee 
small amounts, best obtained v 
Brazil nuts, shellfish, and organ me 

Not to forget Vitamin ¢ 
a role in every aspect of im 
from bolstering the barri 


a powerful antioxidant t 
depleted during infecti 


Tuning In 
To Hunger 


Another way to eat “right.” By Gabrielle Ferrara, LCSw 
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EF ARE BORN intu- 
itive eaters. Havea meal with a toddler: 
They may take two bites of food and then 
decide they’re done, only to ask for food 
again inan hour. The toddler is tuning in 
to our innate ability to intuitively eat, to 
recognize cues for hunger and fullness. 

But we live in a world full of sched- 
ules, deadlines, and commutes. These 
factors can inhibit our ability to eat 
intuitively, encouraging us to ignore 
natural hunger cues. Our bodies are not 

a math problem to be solved. When we 
eat intuitively, we eliminate the mental 
gymnastics that accompany eating ina 
diet culture. The effort we put into mak- 
ing food decisions can backfire, resulting 
in a cycle of restricting and bingeing. 

Intuitive eating, an “anti-diet” 
concept developed by Evelyn Tribole 
and Elyse Resch in the late 1990s, iden- 
tifies four different types of hunger. Since 
the publication of their book, Intuitive 

Eating, more than 150 studies have ex- 

panded on their theory. 


Physical Hunger 
Physical hunger is what most people 
ascribe to the term hunger. It can mani- 
fest as a growling stomach, a headache, 
feeling faint, anda variety of other physi- 
cal symptoms. 
| In a perfect world, we would tune 
in to physical hunger by eating when our 
bodies feel hungry, but that’s often not 
possible. One way to address this chal- 
= 's to have quick, easy snacks on 
naan 
omuch disruption. 


AIO1S1/AN4aVWIG 


Avoid assigning moral value to a 
type or quantity of food, as this invites 
feelings of shame or embarrassment. We 
can feel free to eat for emotional rea- 
sons without burdening ourselves with 
guilt or feeling that we need to “make 


Taste Hunger 
Taste hunger is the desire for a spe- 
cific food due to its taste. Nutritionist 
Rachel Helfferich calls it eating what 
“sounds good” to you. Unfortunately, 
Jict culture sometimes gets in the way 
of runing in to this type of hunger by 
,ardwiring us to value foods as “good” 
“bad.” causing us to ignore our taste 


up for it.” 


Practical Hunger 
Practical hunger is the act of eat- 


ing even in the absence of hunger cues 
because you know you might not havea 
chance to eat again fora while. This may 
be the most important type of hunger 
for people with busy schedules. Practi- 
cal eating protects us from getting too 


hunger. 

When faced with a decision about 
hat to eat, take a moment to pause, 
hreathe, and check in with yourself. 
You might get a “gut feeling” when 
-ou imagine eating a certain food and 
chink, Ah, that’s what I wanted. When 
you have this moment, listen to it. Try 
not to let diet culture or overthinking 


hungry later. 
Let’s say you are a therapist with 


back-to-back sessions from J to 8 p.m. 


creep In. 
Maybe you aren’t hungry for dinner be- 
Emotional Hunger fore that, but it’s the only chance you'll 
have to eat for the next few hours, so 


Emotional hunger 1s eating to 


satisfy an emotional need. When you | youhavea bite before your sessions, even 


practice tuning into your hunger, you'll though youarenot experiencing physical 


eventually be able to distinguish emo- 
tional hunger from the more biological 


hunger cues. 
With practical hunger, you can 


always check in with your hunger cues 
later on and decide if you need more 
foodand then makea decision basedon | 
your intuitive self-assessment. By pre- ' 
paring for practical hunger, we protect ; 

ourselves from getting too hungry and | 

feeling the negative effects of restriction | 


physical hunger. 

Emotional hunger gets a bad rap, 
but the criticism is most often attributed 
to its extremes. This type of hunger ex- 
ists on a continuum, from mild sensory 
gratification and comfort to bingeing 
and punishment. In its milder form, we 


can turn to food to satisfy positiveemo- | or lack of nourishment. tne 
tions. Consider holidays like Thanksgiv- Ioften ask my clients: “Do youeve 
ing, where food is a significant part of wonder what would occupy 

the celebration anda symbol of rogether- if you weren't stressed or 0 


about food and your body si 


ness, A grilled cheese on a rainy day can 
Eating intuitively allows 


be a way to self-soothe, Hot apple cider 
on a winter night can bring you happi- 
ness and coziness, 

| Further along the spectrum, if you’re 
eating lo mein until youcan’t breathe, this 
may bea sign that you're misplacing your 
na and could benefit from seeking 
a pin dealing with the underlying emo- 

ons driving this type of eating, 


mental health, well- Ne 
think about what's m 
live, 


» chological! flexibility 

a fundamental skill for 
vental healt. | 
zy Steven C. Haves, Ph.D. 


HY DOES 
psychotherapy work? The practice 
involves an element of mystery—just 


what is it about therapy that can gener- 


ate such profound change? 
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About five years ago, my col- 
leagues—Stefan Hofmann, Joe 
Ciarrochi, Baljinder Sahdra, and Fred 
Chin—and I decided to look at all 
successful mediational studies done 
ona psychosocial intervention ina 
randomized controlled trial targeting 
a mental health outcome. We had no 
idea what we were in for. It was a huge 
effort that took nearly 50 people over 
four years. More than 54,000 studies 
were rated twice to see if the analyses 
were properly done; we ended up with 
281 clear findings using 73 different 
measures. The results were published 
in the journal Behaviour Research and 


ent....... 


Therapy. 

As you might have guessed, we 
discovered that there is not just one 
pathway to change, but many, each 
supporting people differently in differ- 
ent contexts. The surprising finding, 
however, was that one particular 
combination of skills proved far more 
commonly effective than anything else. 
It was more frequently found than self- 
esteem; support from friends, family, 
or a therapist; or even whether or not 
a client had negative, dysfunctional 
thoughts. The most common pathway 


ee Rae, 


MOOISI/VAOMWAVIN 


to change relied upon psycholagica! 


wy Ee Be ij “1: 3 
flexibility. Fiexibiliry skills and c Slosely 
related concepts accounted for about 
55 percent of the explanation for suc- 


cesstul therapy. 


3 Skills of Psychological 
Flexibility 

We can now say that psychologi- 
cal flexibility is the most commonly 
proven skill of importance to mental 
health and emotional well-being. 
Whether you suffer from anxiety, 
depression, addiction, or another form 
of mental distress, developing psycho- 
logical flexibility in therapy helps you 
deal with these conditions effectively 
and move your life in a meaningful 
direction. 

What does psychological flexibil- 
ity entail? It’s best to think of it as three 
skills in one. 


Skill 1: Awareness. The first 
skill of psychological flexibility is 
awareness. This means noticing what 
happens in the present moment: What 
thoughts emerge? What feelings? What 
sensations? It also means noticing 
these things from a more spiritual part 
of yourself. 

The “now” cannot be experienced 
with words alone—it needs to be atten- 
tively experienced. It’s the difference 
between talking about the flavor of an 
orange and actually tasting the fruit. 
The latter i is. much richer than the for- 


toward the life you want to live. This 
can be counterintuitive and hard to 
grasp because people tend to seek 
therapy precisely to get rid of their 
negative thoughts and feelings. Unfor- 
tunately, the mind does not work this 
way. Generally, the harder you try to 
eliminate pain, the more it will control 
your life. Instead, openness is about 
dropping the internal fight, allowing 
thoughts and feelings to be what they 
are—merely thoughts and feelings— 
without their needing to control you. 
lronically, when you adopt that open 
posture, thoughts and feelings often 
change in a more positive direction. 


The “now” 
cannot be 
experienced 
with words 
alone. 


Skill 3: Valued Engagement. The 
ie and final skill of a eae 


habits that make life more meaningful. 


Psychological Flexibility 
Reorients Us 

The first two skills of psycho- 
logical flexibility create a working 
approach to mindfulness skills. In 
close connection with other processes 
of change, psychological flexibility 
and mindfulness are the smallest set of 
skills that do the most good in the most 
areas. 

We now know a major part of 
the answer to the question: Why does 
therapy work? It often works by estab- 
lishing greater awareness, openness, 
and values-based engagement 
in life. 

When you are frustrated 
at work, you can notice your 
frustration, allow it to be, and 
still take steps to complete your 
assignment. When you are ina 
fight with your spouse, you can 
acknowledge the pain, embrace 
it as a learning opportunity, and 
make plans to move forward 
stronger together. Psychologi- 
cal flexibility empowers youto 
stop fighting yourself and orient 
your life toward meaning. Iti is 
accessible to you right here 
now. And just as with 


urpose 


, nowing what you value 
itehelp you build the | 
meaningful life | 


Ossible. | 


ee pun deviate from our 
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How to Con: 
With Your Va i 


Se Fe ee eee 


Distinguish your goals from values and obtain 


direction, meaning, and motivation. 


By Steven Hayes, Ph.D. 


ONCE, I ASKED a particular client about 
her deepest values. She paused fora long 
time before finally saying: “That’s the 
scariest thing I’ve ever been asked.” She 
began to cry. “I’ve not thought about 
that in a long, long time.” 
Unfortunately, this is not uncom- 
mon. It’s easy to get bogged down in 
daily chores and habits while losing sight 
of what matters most. Like a cog ina ma- 
chine, we might function on the outside 
but are actually stuck in- 
side, repeating the same 
old motions, unable to 


(Nitanerine 


and doing, such as being a caring parent, 
being a dependable friend, being loving, 
loyal, honest, and courageous. They can 
be expressed with verbs and adverbs, like 
teaching compassionately and giving 
gratefully. However, they are not goals. 
Goals are finite; they are achievements, 
and once you reach them, youare finished 
with them. Values, on the other hand, are 
enduring, eternal guides to living. You 
cannot achieve a value; you can only 
manifest it by acting in 
accordance with it. 
Your values not 
only tell you where to 


change or even see a dif- 
ferent way of living. manv rea- focus your efforts and 
We might have = energies but also pro- 
mindlessly adopted the SONS W hy we vide you with a new 
values and goals of our ya > source of motivation. 
friends and family, never lc os touch The pain you have had 
daring to explore our with our- to endure along your 
own out of fear that they selves, an d journey becomes much 
easier to bear when it’s 


they all lead 


to sufferi 


in the service of your | 


Know Your Heart’s 
Deepest Desires 


1. Rate Your Life Domains 
The following exercise is based onthe 
Valued Living Questionnaire by Kelly G. 
Wilson. Take a look at the following life 
areas, and rate their importance on ascale 
of 1 to 10(1=less important; 10= highly 
important). This is for you and nobody 
else. There are no night or wrong answers. 
mg Family 
(other than marriage or parenting) 
m Marriage, couples, intimate relations 
mg Parenting 
m Friends, social life 
g Work 
gw Education, training 
mw Recreation, fun 
mg Spirituality 
m= Citizenship, community life 
= Physical self-care (diet, exercise, sleep) 
mg Environmental concems 
m Art, creative expression, and aesthetics 


2. Rate Your Consistency 


Look at the life areas above once eae 


ek 


Waldman : ‘ 
Artisan, glassblowety 
aficipalioon man 4 ‘ 


Peter Waldmamis:never withouta bal 
loon. Even oukto dinner he will pause 
and twist up a creation if there's a 
child nearby. For the past 40yeals: 
Waldman has been in parks and 
public places around New York City 
dispensing balloon animalstoeage! 
children..The Brooklyn-based artisan 
feels. forturiate that his day Jae is 

his passidne Wher healthiproblems, 
and afireat hisstudig brought him 
tolhis lowest Moments, Ne took —>\ fay 
stoek of whatmatteted Mostin his 

life: Makingsehildren Smile, efeating 
memories: andSending ove Quhinto 
the word. This is the work tat feeds 
hissoul “The. amount of respect 1 get 
from kid&is shocking. he says 
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Sparkle Lee. 62 


Grandmother, former police officer, 


qa > 


jancer, and boxing referee 


Raised in Harlem, Sparkle Lee grew 
up ina family of 16 kids. This gritty 
childhood prepared her for 20 years 
of service as a police officer, as well 
as her work as a boxing referee. Lee 
has adjudicated more than 200 pro 
fights across the globe. Her most 
memorable match? In South Africa, 
she stopped a contest after just a few 
rounds. The audience always wants a 
good fight, but she’s there to keep the 
fighters safe. In that bout, the boxers 
looked fine and walked out of the 
ring. She knew that one was injured, 
however, and he was later rushed to 
the hospital. The next day, she was 
told, “You saved him.” To Lee, there 


is nothing more Purposeful than 
Saving a life. 


A 


MEET YOUR GOALS BY MAKING TH 
py MARK TRAVERS, PH.D. 


wE GENERALLY ASSUME that facing 
many obstacles while pursuing a 
lon our motivation level. 
However, 4 study published in the Jour- 
nal of Research in Personality turns this 
logic on its head, suggesting that it is 

‘vation that determines 


actually our motl 
the number and difficulty of obstacles 


too 
goal takes a tol 


we face. 


“When pursuing a goal and trying 


ange their behavior, most people 
entions. But often those 
late into action,” 


to ch 
have great int 
tions don’t trans 
says Marina Milyavskaya of Carleton 
University in Canada. Any temptation 
sands in the way of our attain- 
coals constitutes an obstacle. 
For example, junk food is an obstacle 
when our goal is to eat healthily, and 
cellphones and other distractors are 
»s when our goal is to study or 


inten 


that ' 


ing our 


obstat! 


work. 
Obstacles, and their level of dif- 


ficulty, can be perceived differently by 
different people. Individuals’ personal- 
ity, the type of goal they are trying to 
achieve, and the strength of their desire 
are all factors that play a part in deter- 
mining their perception of and relation- 
ship to obstacles. 

Another important factor is the 
type of motivation. The Carleton study 
distinguishes between two different 
kinds of motivation we experience while 
Pursuing a goal: 

Mier moni - ropresclits Our 
beaeirene vation— loing something 
s personally important to us, 


it’s interesting, 
values. 


either because someone | 
or expects it of us or because 
feel guilty if we didn’t enga 


behaviors. 


The researchers conduct 
studies testing participants’ mo 


levels by assigning them different 
and exposing them to various tempta- 


tions, like pizza during 
a boardroom meeting. 

They found that 
people who showed 
want-to motivation— 
that is, people who did 
the tasks with feelings 
of personal interest— 
consciously placed 
themselves away from 
obstacles, thus mak- 
ing goal-attainment 
easier on themselves. 
The opposite was true 
for people who were 
functioning with have- 
to motivation. 

Goal pursuit is not 
about being extraordi- 
narily strong. 
the things that ma 


Goal pur- 
suit is about 
knowing 
the things 
that make 
us weak and 
keeping 
asatfe dis- 
tance from 
them. 


Instead, it’s about knowing 
ke us weak and keep- 


ing a safe distance from them. 


How does this solve the motiva- 


tion problem? Milyavskaya offers two 
suggestions to help tackle the unavoid- 
able problem of doing things because | 


a 


How to Makean 
Impact In 30 Seconds _ 


A SINGLE, SMALL ACT OF KINDNESS CAN BE 
MEANINGFUL TO EVERYONE TOUCHED BY IT. 


By Beth Kurland, Ph.D. 


ON THE DAY of my mother’s funeral, I re- 
member sitting in the back seat of our car 
and seeing two old friends of mine from 
elementary school arriving. I was 15 at 


the time. It had never occurred to me that 
they would miss school to be there for me. 
This simple act of support meant more to 
me than they will ever know. 
Fast-forward about two decades 
to the day my daughter was sent home 
from school with head lice. My friend 
showed up unexpectedly at my door and 
spent hours with me, helping to wash all 


the sheets and clothing, 
and keeping me teth- 
ered in my frantic state. 
These acts of kindness 
are indelible in my 
mind, and their power 
is immeasurable. 

The Power of 
Kindness 

The value of small 

and random acts of 
kindness is greatly un- 
derestimated by the one 
engaging in the kind act; 
the person receiving the 
kindness is far more 
positively affected than 
the altruist imagines. In 
a series of studies that 
appeared in the Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, participants 
at an ice-skating rink who were given hot 


chocolate had the opportunity to give 


away their cups to a stranger. When they 
were asked to rate the impact of this on the 
recipients, their estimates were far lower 
than what the recipients actually reported. 
In another study involving some 
Participants receiving cupcakes for be- 
ing part of the research, those given the 
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Small acts 
of kind- 
ness have 
abroad- 
reaching ef- 


fectand can 
even stir our 
autonomic 
nervous 
system. 


opportunity to give away their cupcake 
again far underestimated the positive 
effect this would have on the recipient. 
Interestingly, recipients of the cupcake 
who knew it was coming from a stranger 
as arandom act of kindness felt a stron- 
ger positive impact than those who sim- 
ply received the cupcake as a thank-you 
gesture for being part of the study. The 
researchers suggest that there may be 
many missed opportunities for kindness 


because people undervalue the positive 
effect of their behavior. 


How 30 Seconds 
Can Change Lives 

When I was anx- 
ious about a medical 
procedure I was pre- 
paring for, it made a 
huge difference when 
my doctor sat down 
with me, looked me in 
the eyes with kindness 
and presence, and said, 
“Tell me all the ques- 
tions you have and let 
me see if I can answer 
them.” Feeling confi- 
dent that this doctor 
cared helped me tone 
down my fight-or-flight 
response during and af- 
| ter the procedure. When our autonomic 
nervous system is ina state of calm, safe- 
ty, and connection, our bodies can better 
restore, heal, and repair. 


Making an Impact In 30 Seconds 
Small expressions of kindness and 

compassion can make a profound differ- 

ence in people’s lives, no matter what we 


do for a living or what our relationship 


— 


is with that person. And we 
a lot of time to do it. All we 
is take action. 


don’t Nee 


1. Think about a time you were the 
recipient of an act of kindness 


It could be something small, such 
as a stranger in the grocery store say. 
ing a kind word to you. Whatever you 
are thinking about, make this moment 
as vivid in your mind as possible. Re- 
member what it felt like to receive this 
kindness. 

How does this feel in your body 
right now? Be curious about the areg 
around the center of your chest, note any 
openness, warmth, or expansion. 

2. Think about one kind thing 
that you could do for someone 
in the next day or so. 

It could be simple and small, some- 
thing that takes just 30 seconds, such as 
scrawling a kind note to your restaurant 
server on the receipt you sign or telling 
one of your employees or coworkers how 
much you appreciate them. As you think 
of doing this, picture the positivity that 
the recipient will feel. Now double or 

triple this because you are likely under- 


estimating the impact. 


3. Don’t hold back. Engage in 
an activity of your choice or 
anything that presents itself. 


Here is my list: 

* Text my neighbor that I have extra 
room in my recycling bin this 
week if she has overflow. 

* Reach out to a friend who recently 
had surgery and ask how he is 
doing. 

* Tell my kids how proud Iam of 
them. 

* Offer heartfelt thanks to the store 
cashier, 

* Send a note to the creator of an 
online course Pm taking; tell them 
how much I’m learning. 

Don’t underestimate the value ot 


these small moments. They may 


minor to vou, but vou never k 


seem 
now how 


much they boost a person and make a 


difference in their lite. & 


Beth Kurland, Ph.D., fs 2. oye/ca/ psy- 
chologist and the author of Dancing on 
the Tightrope. 
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need to dy 


The Moments 
That Give You 
Meaning 


tse MEANING MAKES US 
HIER AND MORE FULFILLED. 
¥ Andrea Bonior, Ph.D. 


Hoy 
argh ‘ 1U find meaning ina world 
that ic a - shortage of stress, in a life 
ame 7 with the worries of getting 
nor le responsibilities of the day? 
nately, many people struggle to 


One : 
Ctwit : 
ing. I h that deeper sense of mean- 


&. 


You w ; 
ant to begin to think more 


~“*°} ERIC OGDEN 


| 


tan he Odo wy 


er 


deeply about this, there are some simple 


questions to ask yourself. 

1. When are you in flow? 
Psychologist Mihaly Csikszentmi- 

yi has studied the concept of “flow,” 

positive psychology research 

d out in the 1970s. When 


hal 
a pillar ot 


that he pointe 
you are in flow, you are so fully engaged 


and immersed in an activity that you feel 
sutalso challenged, interested but 
d. It is doing something where 
ase of time, and you focus 


relaxed k 
not stresse 
you lose your sei 
only on the task at hand, ina positive way. 
Iris the opposite of clock-watching, where 
you want the task to be over. What types 
of activities bring you to this state? Are 
there parts of your job that you love and 
that you feel make the time speed by? Are 


Maria Moss, 40, 


Mom of three, acting student 


In her youth, Maria never knew her 
grandparents. Before she was born, 
they had disowned her parents, who 
had joined a religious cult. Atage 21, 
while she was on leave from active 
duty in the Army, she traveled to Cali- 
fornia and knocked on their door. This 
simple but courageous act changed 
everything for her family. Her parents 
and grandparents went on to have 

a meaningful relationship with each 
other. On one Thanksgiving, her 
grandma grabbed Maria's hand and 
said: “You know, it was you. It was you 


who really changed my life.” 


there hobbies that seem to make a Satur- 
day afternoon disappear in a good way? 
Are there people you spend time with who 
help you forget your worries, get rid of 
past baggage and future concerns? These 
clues can help fine-tune what resonates 


with you most deeply. 


2. Whose faces do you see 
when you think about love? 


Not everyone’s sense of meaning or 
purpose is intrinsically tied to other peo- 
ple, but for many, relationships with oth- 
ers are the foundation of it. Or perhaps 
it’s not necessarily people but certain ani- 
mals with which you have the most pro- 
found connection. What does love mean 
to you? When you imagine the faces that 


PURPOSE continued on page 44 
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How To 


TALK 


To Your Partner 


When one partner’s efforts to help the other, or even 
just to ask them about their feelings, meet stiff resistance 
or Stoic silence, a relationship’s foundation can begin 
to crumble, as one missed opportunity to connect leads 
to another and, eventually, to conflict or entrenched 
disengagement. Two experts suggest research-based paths 
to help couples break through these emotional blocks. 
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tm Your 
Partner, And 
I'm Here To 


Help By Dave Smallen, Ph.D. 


ONE OF THE major roles relationship partners 
play in each other’s lives is providing support— 
and the quality of that support affects their sat- 
isfaction and personal well-being. Couples aid 
each other in a range of ways, from helping with 
household tasks to cheering each other toward 
personal goals to just being there with an ear to 
listen and a shoulder to cry on. 

Researchers commonly classify support within a 
relationship into three categories: emotional support 
(concern, empathy, love, or encouragement); tangible 
support (help with tasks like cooking or managing 
finances); and informational support (sharing news, 
facts, or advice). Unfortunately, couples often run into 
a mismatch between the support one partner seeks and 
the type the other offers in response. When couples aren’t 
able to find their way from such mismatches to align- 
ment, they can miss opportunities to connect. 

One classic mismatch occurs when a partner shares 
something causing stress, sadness, or frustration, and 
the other responds by jumping in to “fix” the problem or 
offering suggestions to that end. When someone opens 
up to a partner about their challenges, such as by venting 
about issues they are dealing with at work, they are often 
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seeking emotional support—to be heard and shown 
compassion in their present struggle—rather than . 
ing advice or assistance. If their partner instead tu, : leat 
the conversation to fixing the issues through cach 
informational support, they may feel emotionally or 
dated—and more stressed. At the same time, the Pe 
trying to offer their particular type of support may a 
confused, frustrated, or rejected: In their eyes, a valig bid 
to help was poorly received. As this push and pull plays 
out, a couple can fall into conflict, each upset that the 
other doesn’t understand them. 

When a partner reaches out to you for emotional 
support, it may not always seem so, but it’s actually a 
very practical ask—even if all they want in the momen: \, 
to share their feelings and connect and find comfort with 
someone who cares about their ups and downs. Support- 
ing them in processing their anger, comforting their sad- 
ness, or regulating their anxiety is constructive because 
it helps them shift into an emotional state in which they 
feel grounded enough to respond to their own struggle. 

Conversely, some partners are less comfortable 
receiving emotional support and prefer tangible help 
when they feel stressed. When they have a pressing need 
for information, advice, or hands-on help, their partner’s 


emotional support may feel beside the point. 


Elusive Alignment 


Considering the many possible feelings and needs at 
play in a given moment, it would certainly be useful for 
couples to make time with each other to talk about the 
kinds of support that best fit certain situations. 

Being clear about the type of support you are seeking 
helps a partner better show up for you. No matter how 
well couples know each other, they can’t read each other's 
minds, so be specific about what you want from your part- 
ner when you reach out. Perhaps you could use a hug and 
emotional validation, or maybe you want their advice. 

And when your partner comes to you for support, 
first ask what kind of help would be most welcome—or 
just start by expressing empathy and then check in to see 
if they also feel they need either informational or tangible 
aid. Showing that you understand the problem and care 
enough to assist in a way that recognizes and respects 
their preferences builds closeness and trust. 

Misattunement and conflict can happen in healthy 
relationships. Getting yourselves in alignment when it 
comes to support takes trial and error. You may miss the 
mark before showing up in a way that genuinely helps, 
and that’s OK. Communicating about how these bids for 
Support go awry gives you and your partner the chance 
to practice the vital relationship habit of finding your 
way back from mismatch to connection. 


Dave Smallen, Ph.D., is a research psychologist and 
community faculty at Metropolitan State University. 
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WHEN A PAR rNER seems perpetually un- 
happy and seemingly unable to find joy in their 
life, it's natural to reac 
feelings with them. But what if they refuse to 
engage? Imagine you ve just had an otherwise 
pleasant evening with relatives that was marred 
bya tactless remark someone made toward 
your partner. When pressed about it on the way 
home, though, they just say, “It’s fine, I don’t 

» and leave it at that. 
ving aside of negative feelings 1s typical, 
kind of stoic attitude 
ions is taboo. 


care, 
If such sho 
ay be sticking to a 
loration of emot 
dding and poking, but you 
help them become more 
eir feelings. 
a University of New Zea- 
Ifons Karl and colleagues 
Id be at the heart of 


y arous- 


your partner m 
that holds that any €XP 
You don’t want to keep pro 
also wish there was a way tO 
comfortable talking about th 

New research by Victor! 


logist Johannes A 
m” cou 
Jam up in emotionall 


land psycho 
suggests that “naive Stoicis 


some people’s tendency to ¢ 
ing situations. 

Classic Stoicism, as represented in 
philosophy, involves thoughtful engagement with nega- 


tive thoughts and the cultivation of moral ideals. In fact, 
the modern practice of cognitive behavioral therapy, of- 
ten employed to help those with depression and a range 
of other mental health concerns, is based on exactly this 
type of classical thought. A therapist typically tries to 
help clients delve into their feelings as the critical first 
“p10 changing the way that they engage with troubling 
situations. In naive Stoicism, though, such nuances are 
ine ‘i o individuals adhere to a counterproductive 
iefs emphasizing the nonexpression, if not the 


acti ‘ 
ve suppression, of emotions. 


ancient Greek 


Refusal to Engage 


Fie arigid refusal to engage with emotions 
open up? Ty and how could their partner help them 
mine whether gin, the research team sought to deter- 
as the er scoring high on a measure known 
ieten Stoicism Ideology Scale (PWSIS) 


Would al 
SO have SA i 
appines, e low scores on gauges of well-being and 


“=a 


h out to try to discuss their 


| Phe PWSIS evaluates endurance (“Texpect myself 
to hide my aches and pains from others”), taciturnity 
(“Edon’t believe in talking about my personal prob- 
“I would prefer to be unemotional”), 


lems”), serenity ( 
allow myself to be 


and death acceptance (“I would not 
bothered by the fear of death”). People scoring high 

on the scale tend to squelch emotions and push away a 
Including the fear of death on such a 
scale may seem out of place, but the researchers contend 
able for people to express at least some 


ath, and those who pretend other- 
s—deny a universal 


range of problems. 


that it’s reason 
anxiety about de 
wise—such as so-called naive stoic 
ement of human experience. 

Now think about how your partner would reply 
to those sample phrases above, and consider whether 


naive Stoicism characterizes their approach to life. For 
ation in which you both 
on the news, 


el 


example, try to recall a situ 
witnessed a very sad event, either directly, 
or ina movie. Did your partner show any emotion at all? 
Could you detect even the slightest hint of sadness? 

The research team recruited three groups of young 
adults for their study, in the U.S., Norway, and New 
Zealand. They found that participants who scored high 
on all elements of the PWSIS had lower levels of both eu- 
daemonic well-being, the sense of flourishing and finding 


meaning in life, and hedonic well-being, or feelings of 
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THE NEXT MINDBEND 


Beyond the hype, psychedelics are in the pipeline for 
a remarkable range of mental health disorders, from 
anorexia to substance addiction. It may be that they give 


the brain a shot at a do-over. 


| PHOTOGRAPHS BY MOYA MC ALLISTER 
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At the center of the psychedelic 
experience is the sense that you 
are not the center of it all—and that 
is liberating, exhilarating, and 
possibly life-changing. 


BY GARY WENK, PH.D. 


VERY MOMENT OF every day, 
courtesy of the neurotransmitter 
serotonin, your brain is process- 

ing sensory information, such as sights 
and sounds, and synthesizing it into your 
sense of self and your sense of place in 
the environment. You experience this 
self-referential awareness of a coherent 
whole asa “self” or “ego.” This sense of 
self feels rather fixed, Static, but it is not. 

It’s constantly being updated by incom- 

ing sensory experiences. 

The psychedelic experience feels 
as though this self-referential noment- 
to-moment updating of the ego has sud- 
denly disappeared. The perception of our 
familiar self vanishes. The name given to 
this experience is ego death or ego dis- 
solution. This distortion of our subjec- 
tive experience of self is central to the 

psychedelic experience. People describe 
ego-dissolution as a diminished sense of 
self and an increase in the teeling of being 
at one with the universe, an experience 
felt as enriching. 

However, my students also describe 
losing their sense of being grounded 
in the present, feeling disoriented, as 
though everything was unfamiliar. One 
student complained that she “lost al| 

sense of myself.” This aspect of the psy- 
chedelic experience can increase feelings 
of anxiety and fear. 

The psychedelic experience also in- 
cludes an increase in emotional empathy, 
the ability to respond to another’s mental 

state. People report a greatly enhanced 
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sociability, as though they have “taken 
off the mask they wear around others,” 
or that the personal “wall” that sepa- 
rates them from others has fallen. Be- 
cause our ego separates us from others, 
ego-dissolution causes us to feel much 
closer to other people, whether we know 
them well or not. 
Some psychedelics enhance visual 
imagery and the mixing of audio and 
visual sensory experiences so that col- 
ors might give off sounds. One student 
said that she watched the colors in a 
rug slowly rise up into trails of colorful 
smoke rings. Another had a conversation 
with her toaster one morning. Studies 
of rock carvings from Central America 
compared to drawings from modern sub- 
jects demonstrate that psychedelics pro- 
duce geometric imagery of a consistent 
nature, regularly featuring latticework 
patterning, cobweb structure, and tun- 
nel or funnel effects with spirals. Images 
tend to pulsate and move toward a cen- 


The self-referentia| 
moment-to- 
moment updating 


of the ego seems 
to. disappear. 

People feel at one 

with the universe. 


ter tunnel or away froma bright center. 
The brightness intensification most users 
report is due to the dilation of the pupils 
caused by the drug. 

Psychedelics have another feature in 
common: They have few negative cogni- 
tive effects; intellectual or memory im- 
‘ent is minimal. They do not cause 

a stiipor or narcosis as alcohol and heroin 
do. And they do not produce excessive 
stimulation like that experienced with 
cocaine and amphetamines, 

What gives most psychedelics, in- 
cluding the so-called “classics”—LSD, 
psilocybin, DMT, and mescaline— their 
many, and many powerful, attributes in 
commonis that they act on the serotonin 
neurons and receptors in the body and 


Pairn 
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processing senso 
influences emotional 
fear, excitement, and 
serotonin neurons c 


by influencing th 
system. | 

Not all psychedelics p 
same experience because not 
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neurotransmitter receptors th 
targeting. For example, extra 
mushroom Amanita muscaria alte 
function of acetylcholine neuron: 
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room report that normal objects ap 
bigger or smaller than they truly z 
effect called macropsia or microps 
spectively. Lewis Carroll incorpo: 
the effects of this mushroom into A] 
Adventures in Wonderland. 


ized in the United States since the 1 
psychedelics, found naturally inan 
ber of plants, have played a significa 
cultural role since ancient times, notab 
in religious ceremonies to facilitate con 
munication with the gods. Typicall 
strict cultural rituals developed aro 
the psychedelic experience. Forexam 
only persons of high religious rank co 
consume mescaline, extracted from. 
peyote plant. Those of lesser status w 
accorded the honor of drinking the ur 
of these individuals. 7 
Research into natural psychedelics 
anda growing array of synthetic variz 
has been accelerating over the Past tw: 
decades, The commonly reported exps 
ence of increased social connectedness- 
enabled by a decreased sense of self anc 


Psychedelics switch the brain away 
from existing beliefs toward 
sensory information—an act of poten- 
tial benefit to people trapped in repeti- 
tive thought or behavior patterns. 


BY PAUL CHADDERTON, PH.D., AND 
CAROLINE GOLDEN, PH.D. 


SYCHEDELIC COMPOUNDS can 

produce intense, profound exper!- 

en "PG & j 
ces and have shown promise in 


the treatment of PTSD and treatment- 
resistant depression, among other psy- 
chiatric conditions. Yet what is actually 
happening in the brain to produce psy- 
chedelic effects? 

In a paper published in Scientific 
Reports in July 022, we looked at the 
acute effect (or peak experience) of a 
2mg/kg dose of psilocybin on the brains 
of awake mice, using electrodes that en- 
able the recording of neural activity from 
single neurons, networks of neurons, and 
cumulative brain-wave activity. While 
there are different ways C0 estimate the 
human equivalent dose that would pro- 

duce similar effects, we can say with con- 
fidence that this is a strong though still 


clinically relevant dose. We placed elec- 
trodes in the anterior cingulate cortex, an 
area of the brain known to be associated 
with emotional processing and internal 


awareness (interoception). 
There is evidence that the anterior 


cingulate is key in the appraisal of fear- 
and anxiety-evoking stimuli—unsurpris- 
ing given the strong functional connec- 
tions that exist with the amygdala, one 
of the key emotion-processing centers in 
the brain. The anterior cingulate is part 
of the broader prefrontal cortex, critical 
in functions such as cognitive and emo- 
tional processing. 

Psilocybin had a profound effect 
on brain-wave oscillations, which are 
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thought to influence the communication 
patterns both within and among different 
areas of the brain. Brain oscillations can 
be divided into different bands, depending 
on their frequency, and different bands are 
proposed to serve different roles in brain 
communication. Slower oscillations, such 
as theta and delta waves, mediate com- 
munication among distal brain regions, 
whereas faster waves, such as gamma os- 
cillations, are thought to represent local 
communication within specific regions. 
Psilocybin significantly reduced 
slow-frequency oscillations and in- 
creased high-frequency oscillations, 
suggesting that the anterior cingulate 
becomes less influential over other brain 
regions, including the amygdala. In ad- 
dition, neural activity in the anterior 
cingulate became more excitable and 
chaotic: Individual neurons became less 
synchronised with brain oscillations, 
consistent with the theory that psyche- 
delics increase brain disorder, or entropy. 


Our data suggest that psychedelics 


disrupt the influence of top-down brain 
nodulation in fayor of incoming sen- 
‘Ory Input. driving the brain to rely less 
On pre-existing behets and potentially 
enabling novel responses to incoming 
information. They support the REBUS 
(relaxed beliefs under psychedelics) 


model of psychedelics. 

The switch in focus away from prior 
beliefs towards sensory information may 
be of fundamental significance for condi- 
tions such as depression. One debilitat- 
ing aspect of depression is rumination, 
getting trapped in negative thoughts. 
Psychedelics may provide opportunities 
to break the cycle, to propel a person 
onto a better trajectory. 

Psychedelics may also transiently 
return parts of the brain to a malleable, 
or plastic, state. Neural plasticity is 
typically greatest early in life, during 
childhood and adolescence. Once this 
window closes, learning ability slows. 
Psychedelics may reopen brain pathways 
to learning, enabling the weakening of 
negative memories and the formation of 
new, more positive patterning. Either or 
both actions could be highly beneficial in 
a variety of psychiatric conditions. 

There are now many clinical tri- 
als not only of psilocybin but of other 
tryptamines, such as DMT and LSD, 
and more pharmacologically divergent 
psychedelics. Increased brain entropy 
has been shown with LSD, DMT, and 
ketamine. Not a true psychedelic but a 
dissociative agent, ketamine acts upon 
a different class of brain receptor—glu- 
tamate, not serotonergic 5-HT2A re- 


ceptors. But it also shows promise ag 4 
rapid-acting antidepressant. Increased 
entropy could be reflective of a shared 
therapeutic mechanism, reachable vig 
different neurotransmitter pathways, 

Psilocybin, LSD, and DMT also aj} 
decrease functional connectivity within 
the default mode network (DMN), a 
group of interacting brain regions most 
active when the mind is internally fo- 
cused. The DMN hasa host of regulatory 
functions and is responsible for main- 
taining our sense of self, or ego, and of 
our place in the world. 

The ego-dissolving effect of psy- 
chedelics enables people to see their 
thoughts and life from a less subjec- 
tive, more objective standpoint—a feat 
achieved by experienced meditators as 
well (meditation has also been shown to 
reduce functional connectivity within 
the DMN). Ego dissolution may provide 
the link between psychedelic action and 
therapeutic effect in the brain. 
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There’s evidence that psychedelics 
pharmacologically restore 
critical periods of learning that 
close after adolescence. 


BY HARA ESTROFF MARANO 


OU’VE NO DOUBT heard the 
news. The world of psychiat- 
ric care is bracing for a major 
shake-up. Clinical studies of an array of 
psychedelic agents are underway for an 
astonishing range of conditions—from 
depression, anxiety, and obsessive- 
compulsive disorder to addiction, stroke, 
and anorexia, not to mention dementia 
and end-of-life terrors. The psychedel- 
ics, which promise lasting benefits with 
a shockingly short course of therapy, are 
substances that have been banned under 
federal statutes since 1970, deemed to 
have “no therapeutic potential.” 
If MDMA passes a second round of 
Phase 3 clinical trials the Way it did its ini- 
tal ones, it is likely to be the first psyche- 
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d and Drug 
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tment 0 

anxiety» and substance abuse will not be 
fat behind. Although not a classic psy- 
DMA alters perception, and 


release of serotonin and 
especially the 
ocin. “It’s the gentlest of 


oblin. 


th 


really good psychotherapy; you can 
reach insights thatrurn life around,” says 
neuroscientist Rachel Yehuda, Ph.D. 
ngychedelic-assisted psychotherapy 
(PAP) works for so many indications, 
researchers believe, because the sub- 
stances target the prefrontal cortex— the 
brain region central to so many neural 
operations and involved in so many dis- 
orders—and revamp Its structure. 


Drugs that induce the psychedelic 


experience share a molecular mechanism 


activate a specific recep- 
tor on neurons, the 5-HT2A serotonin 
receptor, They are, In the language of 
ptor agonists. But they 
ns in 


ofaction—they 


neuroscience, rece 
act on a particular subset of neuro 
called layer 3 and 
for 


thecerebral cortex, SO- 
layer 5 pyramidal neurons—essential 
Integrating incoming information across 
multiple brain areas to give us Our EXPE 
rence of reality. 

Psychedelics cause the pyramidal 


neuron . 
sto fire 
tofireina very disorganized way, 


Administration for 


Volunteers 
described taking 
DMT as more real, 
more convincing; 
alelic meaningful 
than any other 
experience. 


messing upall the inputs, Say® Bryan Roth, 


M.D., Ph.D.,4 distinguis 
pharmacology at the University of North 
Carolina and the head ofits psychoactive 
drug-screening program. “Beyond that, 
the brain basically makes up a story,” he 
“with people in terpreting the experl- 
cratic ways.” 

discovered that 


says, 
ence in very idiosyn 

In 2009, Roth’s lab 
psychedelics target the pyramidal neu- 
amp up the p 
s, vastly expanding synapse 
the neurons’ capacity 
for incoming information. That is, they 
al plasticity, an effect 
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that otherwise close 
The opening 1s felt boc 
Yehuda, the director of the Trat 
Stress Studies division at Mount 
School of Medicine. Yehuda is conduct- 


ing clinical trials of psychedelic-assisted 


psychotherapy with MDMA for PTSD 
ion. “Not ev- 


and psilocybin for depress! 
erybody gets the miracle the first time,” 
she observes, “but what people do get is 
a sense that something can be opened up. 
They have to doa lot of psychological 
work after taking a psychedelic, but they 
approach it from the art of the possible.” 
Therapy is essential, she believes, 
to help patients explore material that 
normally stays hidden “because there is 
a part of them that is protecting them- 
selves from the wounds that might occur 
if they confront the distressing material. 
Therapy helps a person reach deeper to 
reorganize their consciousness for just a 
few hours.” As Doblin puts it, “Difficult 
is not the same as bad.” PTSD patients 


particularly are dealing with enormously 
challenging content. 
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PURPOSE continued | from page 3 3 t 


embody it, who comes to mind? It is not 
uncommon for someone to believe that 
the true meaning of their life comes not 
from professional pursuits, but from 
other people. Or perhaps it is both pro- 
fessional and personal: the organization 
you work for, the people you volunteer 
to help, or the community or cause you 
have come to believe in. Love can mean 
many things to many people, but when 
you imagine what it means to you, itcan 
often point you in the right direction of 
your purpose—thinking about the rea- 
son that you are on this Earth and the 
legacy you want to leave behind. 
3. What are you most willing 
to put effort into? 

We all have different levels of moti- 
vation for different tasks, and some ac- 
tivities feel almost effortless because we 
like doing them so much. Think about 
when you actually enjoy hard work. 
Paradoxically, of course, those activi- 
ties likely don’t feel like work—at least 
not in the same way completing work 
you don’t enjoy does. This old saying is 
true: “Find something you love to do, 
and you'll never work a day in your 
life.” Of course, many of us will never 
truly love our jobs, and that’s OK. And 
even those of us who have been able to 
feel passionate about our work may go 
through many periods of feeling taxed, 
stressed, and overworked by those same 


reers. But if you can examine your 


-rns about what you have worked 
wanted to work hard 


—and ha 
will help you determine what 
‘ pursuit are most worthy of your 
id of vour heart and soul. 
1. tf you were to write your own 


obituary, wnat would it say? 
s much as this can feel like a mor- 

reise, or even a silly one, imagining 
vou want your life’s legacy to be can 
the search for purpose (Andrea Bo- 
nior died Monday, as the first 107-year- 
id to win a basketball championship 
in space). Looking back on your life as 


ACO 


it nears its end can truly be useful in de- 
termining what you want to devote your 
most precious time to. Those who work 
with people who are at the end of their 
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lives say that they tend to sce the same 
regrets over and over again, often involy- 
ing too much worry about the things that 
shouldn’t have mattered at the expense of 
those who have come to matter most of 
all. What do you want to leave behind— 
tangibly, emotionally, and socially? 

5. If you had a day free of 
responsibilities and commitments, 
what would you do? 

Try, fora moment, to picture a com- 
pletely blank slate, free of concerns about 
what happened yesterday and what will 
happen tomorrow, Of course, you could 
have the instinct just to relax—to repair 
yourself with extra sleep, a long Netflix 
binge, or a massage. Instead, you have al- 
ready recharged, with your energies and 
talents ready to be spent on anything of 
your choosing. What would you devote 
time to? Remove the to-do checklist that 
weighs you down and get a better sense 
of what you would choose to do in life, 
rather than what you feel you have no 
choice but to do. In doing so, you can 
have a clearer focus on how to spend 
your time. After all, the choice is ulti- 
mately yours. 


Andrea Bonior, Ph.D., a clinical psy- 
chologist and lecturer on the faculty of 
Georgetown University, is the author 
of Detox Your Thoughts. 
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LIFE IS UNCERTAIN, AND WE DON'T 


ALWAYS GET WHAT WE WANT. 
By Toni Bernhard, J.D. 


WE NEED TO be honest with ourselves 
about the human condition: Everyone is 
subject to injury and illness; it’s a part of 
being alive, For me, being alive is a gift, 
even if a mysterious one. That means | 
want to find ways to live a rich and ful- 
filling life. But there’s no way around it: 
My chronic illness has drastically limited 
what I can do, 


Make 
your 


with ¥ 
rcumstances | 


If we had control ove 


what we want, or we get what we. 
want. This may sound like a dark y 


It isn’t. I'd rather know what toe 
than live in ignorance and be 
ally disappointed when things don’t ry 
out as [ had wished. Accepting thar 


door to living with equanimity-a calm 
and balanced state of mind that accepts 
with grace whatever comes. Thisisa tal] 
order, but it’s also the path to peace. 


Learn to be happy 
for others 


If the idea of feeling happy for oth- 
ers who are outand about, havingagood _ 
time, sounds foreign to you, it’s nota 
surprise: The English language doesn’t 
even havea word to describe this feeling. 
If you try this, it may help you feel better 
about your limitations. Start by bring- 
ing to mind someone who’s happy about 
something that you don tcrave yourself, 
such as winning a sporting event or an 
Academy Award. As you think about 
that person’s joy, try to feel happy for 
that person. Once you're able to do that, 
move on to feeling happy when a loved 
one is joyful about something. 


Self-compassion is 
your priority 


We forget that we should be kind 
to ourselves. This is the best way to ease - 
mental suffering. Many people find it 
easy to be compassionate toward others 
but are their own harshest critics. They 
don’t think they're deserving of their own 
kindness. But there’s never a valid reason 
to be unkind or harsh with yourself. Of 
course, you can learn from your mistakes. 
Butlearnand move on. Don’t getstuckin 
negative self-judgment over what you said — 
or did. It’s hard enough to struggle with 
your health every day; don’t force yourself — 
to struggle with self-criticism, too. 


Toni Bernhard, J.D... @ former law pro-_ 
fessor at the University of California, — 
Davis, is the author of How to Be Sick. 
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Therapy helps patients metabolize 
the newly exposed information so they 
can begin recalibrating their psychologi- 
cal reality. The insight, Yehuda reports, 
s not simply cognitive. It’s deeply ex- 
perienced.” And it is not comfortably 
contained in current models of scientific 
explanation. But with new ways of seeing 
themselves and their relation to the world, 

patients can begin rewriting their story. 
Whatever else the psychedelic expe- 
rience is, it is intense. The perceptual ef- 
fectsareas emotional as they are sensory. 
cei says psychiatrist Rick 
the Ge Hig researcher of DMT at 
ae de 0 a Mexico and the 
Dida he y released Psychedelic 
Ne ee ore i than real. In his 
doses of Diy ae unteers given large 
clated that “ ea all of them de- 
mote conving ley just went through 
Méaninfyl nn ae more true, more 
ything they’d ever ex- 
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understand that their feelings about it 
are acceptable, 

2. Share some gentle prompts. 
When your partner is with you or 
others to whom they feel close, it 
may be necessary to help them give 
voice to the problems preoccupying 
them—whether it’s an issue at work, 
something you’re doing that aggravates 
them, or anything, trivial or profound, 
that seems to be affecting them. If you 
notice them shutting down or wonder 
if something specific is disturbing them, 
go ahead and ask them to tell you how 
they feel about it. 

3. Address their “serenity” 
directly. It’s certainly possible that your 
partner’s family background or life 
experience has taught them not to tread 
into emotional territory. And while 
there can be value in the ability to be 
unemotional at times when emotions 
could cloud their judgment, putting the 
stifling of feelings at the center of one’s 
overriding philosophy can erode both 


mental and physical health. 
4. Don’t be afraid to talk about 


perienced.” It’s the intensity, he believes, 
that catalyzes therapeutic change—a 
“positive trauma” that changes one’slife. 

Still, psychedelics are not magic pills. 
Because patients can approach memories 
and feelings they were unable to access 
before, they need good guides for inter- 
preting the contents of their opened minds 
and integrating the insights into their life. 


Andeven before the drug is administered, 


patientsneeda soothing environment that 


conveys complete safety, thus minimiz- 
ing anxiety, and preparatory therapy 
that sets expectations for the possibility 
of real benefit—elements that lead some 
researchers to contend that the real break- 
through of psychedelics is to supercharge 
the placebo effect. 

The therapy now being designed 
to maximize the benefit of psychedelics 
differs significantly from current forms 
of psychotherapy. “It harkens more to 
psychodynamic models,” says Yehuda. 
“The idea is to follow the patient’s pro- 
cess and help them explore material that 
doesn’t usually come out. Therapists 


support, are on the case. 


death. The fear or denial of death can 
be difficult to overcome in anyone. If 
your partner shuts down or changes 
the subject every ame you bring up 
topics such as a living will or long-term 
care, acknowledge that it’s understand- 
able to be reluctant to talk about such 
issues but point out that by pretending 
death will never occur, they could cut 
themselves off from the possibility of 
fully savoring life. 

Although the qual ities of Stoicism 
might seem admirable or even aspira- 
tional to some, the belief that it means 
never showing your feelings or even 
allowing yourself to experience them 
will only interfere with well-being and 
make relationships 4 challenge. Fora 
naive stoic, being with someone who 
can help them open UP; and is willing 
to make the commitment to do it, can 
truly restore connection. 


uss Whitbourne, Ph.D., is 
f psychological 
the University of 


Susan Kra 
a professor emerita O 
and brain sciences at 
Massachusetts Amberst. 


don’t have a clear idea of what’s going 
to happen but trust the medicine and the 
nner healing intelligence. They 
he patient’s mind in 
d30 years 


patient’s! 
go with what's on t 
the moment. If you were traine 
ago, this isn’t new.” 

Psychedelic-assisted therapy will re- 
quire formal certification ofall therapists 
who want to administer it, and training 
programs now springing up report no 
shortage of applicants. But the special 
conditions, labor intensity, and length of 
therapeutic sessions are costly and raise » 
serious questions about who will have 
access to the transformation psychedel- 
ics promise. 

Asaresult, a race is on to producea 
virgin psychedelic—a molecule that can 
activate the SHT2A receptor and ignite 
neuroplasticity without triggering hal- — 
lucinogenic effects—safe for at-home i 
use. It’s not clear yet whether subtract- " 
ing the subjective experience still equals a : 
therapeutic effectiveness, but three ‘01 
labs, including Roth’s, all ith ec 
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AUREN ALYSSA 
Bierly’s mind 

is a colorful place. She’s 
a synesthete, so colors 
materialize as she reads, 
thinks, and meditates. She 
has long been drawn to the 
art world—as a child at art 
camp, a college student 
tudying architecture, anda 
raduate student in modern 
rt, connoisseurship, 
history of the art 
rket. In addition to 

er work in exhibition 
nanagement—for the likes of the Costume Institute at The 
Vietropolitan Museum of Art and the Brooklyn Museum—she 
\s an interdisciplinary artist who explores color, language, and 
sensory experience in her work. Her series Color Translation, 
for example, depicts some of her favorite essays in color. 
—Abigail Fagan 


How did you capture your experience of 
( synesthesia to help others understand it? | was 
«in freshman year of college before I realized that 
synesthesia wasn’t something everyone had. | was working on 
a project with my studiomate in architecture school, and he was 
coloring in the letters of a project. Lasked, “Don’t you want to 


\ 
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use the color orange for B?” 
He questioned that! I told 
him more, explaining how 
all the letters have their own 
colors. He asked me to write 
the alphabet in color, which 
I did for the first time. It felt 
like nails on a chalkboard 
because, although the colors 
aligned, his marker set 
didn’t have the right tones. 
When we told a friend in 
medical school, I found 
out the condition is called 
synesthesia. 

Eventually I decided to explore synesthesia in my own 
work. Ithought, I see all these letters. Lwonder what the physt- 
cal experience would be of what I’m experiencing internally. | 
made a sample piece in 2013 of what would become my series 
Color Translation. With random materials I found at Home 
Depot and other places, I translated Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
Nature into color. When I stood back from it, I thought, This 
isit. This isas close asl can get to the feeling. twas completely 
different from writing the alph 


abet freshman year of college! 
Being able to explain the 


condition to someone and then 
show them what it feels like helps provide an avenue for their 
curiosity, so they can ask questions and get a better sense of the 
experience. It’s like an invitation to explore neurodivergence. fl 
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LIFE IS SUPER WITH ALPHA-STIM® 


Alpha-Stim is the drug-free, clinically proven treatment 
to alleviate anxiety, depression, insomnia, and pain. 


Get dramatic relief fast. Alpha-Stim is an FDA-cleared, easy-to-use, 
handheld prescription medical device without lasting side effects or 
risk of addiction. Get started at alpha-stim.com. 
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